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read Mrs. Charlotte Smith's Desmond— de- 
cidedly the worst of her compositions." And 
the next year (18 Jan.), he was at work on the 
"critique of Charlotte Smith's novels," for 
which, notwithstanding his assertion in the 
critique itself, he had been refreshing his 
memory. That Scott, who was usually so 
ready to talk about his "conveyances," did 
not at this late day remark the "coincidence" 
in name of Mr. Waverly and Edward Waverley 
must be ascribed, I think, to whim rather than 
to prick of conscience. He preferred to leave 
the discovery to the curious. 

The discovery was made by Leigh Hunt in 
his delightful "A Novel Party" (in Men, 
Women, and Books, 1847), where appeared Mr. 
Waverly inquiring "after his celebrated name- 
sake." The two novels are far apart in sub- 
ject and in aim ; and yet one characteristic of 
the earlier gentleman passed into the second. 
Critics who have thought it worth while to 
strip Scott's Waverley of his armor and ro- 
mantic surroundings that they might see what 
was left, have found as a residuum a strange 
vacillation in temperament which leads him 
hither and thither. Vacillation was likewise 
the ruling passion of Mrs. Smith's Waverly. 
His sister Geraldine says of him : 
"It is not his youth, or the expensive style in 
which he sets out, that disquiet me so much as 
that uncommon indecision of mind, which 
never allows him to know what he will do a 
moment before he acts." 
On this line his character is unfolded until he 
eventually marries a "fair aristocrate" chosen 
for him by his mother, and the "fluctuating 
lover" retires with his bride to Bexly Hill. 
When the curtain is rung down on the scene, 
his mother-in-law is striving to procure for him 
an Irish peerage.which his sister Frances thinks 
should be under the title of "Baron Weather- 
cock." Scott's Waverley is much more than a 
weathercock, but he is that too. 

If popular fiction of Scott's youth were 
closely examined, very likely other Waverleys 
would be found. One other I recall. In 1790 
James White, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, published a preposterous historical 
romance named from its hero The Adventures 
of John of Gaunt, which was soon turned into 
German. Here we read of a certain Sir 
Humphrey de Waverley "better known ... by 



the appellation of the knight who affects to be 
unaffected." He is said to be 
"of an ancient house, and a person of a valiant 
mind; but, finding that affectation was ac- 
counted a defect which obscured, or at least 
distorted the most admirable virtues, he hath 
determined to pass through life with an un- 
paralleled simplicity." 

Scott has left no record of having read this 
romance in which the name Waverley is spelled 
after his own heart. 

Wilbur L. Cross. 
Yale University. 



SCHILLER'S WALLENSTEIN. 
I. 
Schiller's Wallenstein. Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and map, by Max Winkler, 
Ph. D. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1901. 8vo, lxxvi+446 pp.« 
Wallenstein. Ein dramatisches Gedicht von 
Schiller. With an introduction and notes by 
W. H. Carruth, Ph. D. Second edition, 
revised. New York : Henry Holt and Co., 
1901. lxxxvi, 456 pp.* 
Lack of space prevented me from adding to 
my previous general review of Prof. Winkler's 
edition some further remarks on a few indi- 
vidual points. Hence, they are published now 
as a second instalment of that review. 

Introduction. P. xvii. "Kingof the Ro- 
mans" should be omitted or explained. — P. 
xxxi. The brevity of the language used in 
describing the second Revers, "to remain 
loyal to him to the last," is rather misleading 
and hardly consistent with the second next 
sentence, "Wallenstein hoped thereby to con- 
vince the emperor of his continued loyalty." 
As a matter of fact, while the above quoted 
expression of the first Revers was reiterated, 
the second document was far more cautious 
and guarded than the first and placed the main 
emphasis on the saving clause concerning the 
rights of the emperor. It has been correctly 
characterized as an Abschwachung des ersten. 
—P. xlvi. The passage from the letter to Goethe 
of Dec. 12, 1797, is inaccurately rendered. Der 
ubrigen Handlung is not a genitive dependent 
on Zwecken, but a dative governed by ent- 
gegengesetzt. The passage means: "love, 
1 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, June 1901, xvi. 368-375. 
a Cfc Hod. Lang. Notes, March 1895, x, 163-173. 
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by its freedom from all aim, stands in contrast 
with the rest of the action. . ." — In the quota- 
tion from the letter of Nov. 9, 1798, derubrigen 
Staatsaktion is not "the rest of the political 
action," but "the rest of the action, which 
(rest) deals with politics." — P. xlix. The dis- 
cussion of the Oedipus Rex in connection with 
Schiller's letter of Oct. 2, 1797, produces a 
wrong impression, in so far as Schiller dis- 
tinctly deplores the fact that Wallenstein is wo/ 
of the Oedipus type and that he has in vain 
tried to find a tragic plot resembling it. — P. li. 
"The cause of this new division was due to 
the fact . . ." is an impossible tautology. — P. 
lix. "William Slawata" looks odd.— P. lv. 
Heide's article in Z.f. d. U., viii, 497 ff., might 
well have been mentioned, since it is easily 
accessible and sufficient for a first rapid orien- 
tation. Of Liliencron's article the first instal- 
ment (pp. 212-235) is omitted. — P. lviii. Why 
"Sesyma," since "Sesin" is used in all other 
instances ? — P. lxxii ff. The character sketch 
of Octavio is, on the whole, not to be called 
satisfactory. It is not free from inconsistencies 
and impresses one as if the editor's heart was 
but little in his efforts more or less to ex- 
culpate Octavio. In the end we hardly know 
what estimate we are to place on Octavio's 
conduct. — The map is exceedingly uniiber- 
sichtlich. It contains a host of unnecessary 
names in tantalizing type, while of places men- 
tioned in the drama we miss, for example, 
Frauenberg. 

Text. Pice, 1. 840. "Die Goten," as far 
as I know, is the reading of all editions. 3 And 
yet it must be an error. The emphasis on Die 
and not on Goten is illogical, even though, in 
my opinion, the latter term 4s not contemptu- 
ously used. In fact, Prof. Winkler's own refer- 
ence to Schiller's Gesch. d. dreissigjiihr. 
Krieges shows that Schiller, in imitation of 
his sources, used the term without any deroga- 
tory force. See also Dr. Breul's note. — Tod, 
16. Is the dash, which all editions* seem to 
have after senkrecht, not perhaps a traditional 
error for a hyphen? A hyphen would be 
natural to indicate the omission of the inflec- 
tional -er,i while a dash seems quite uncalled 

3 Whether the change in Prof. Carruth's text (first and 
■second editions) is intentional or not, I do not know. His 
notes do not call attention to it, although it involves a devia- 
tion from Goedeke. 

4 1 now notice for the first time that Bellermann prints mit 
senkrecht oder tchr&ger Strahlung, without however making 
any reference to the change in his notes or variants. 

5 Cf„ for example, Faust, 379, Sonn und Welten, etc. 



for, especially if we consider that the next 
line although expressing the same contrast, 
has no punctuation whatever (see Goedeke). 
A good example of the practical identity of 
dash and hyphen is furnished from Lessing in 
Konneke, first ed., p. 169, 11. 15-16. Whether 
for Wallenstein the same confusion is plausible 
I cannot now determine. But the point seems 
worth while looking into. — Tod, 1078 1108, and 
elsewhere, the comma at the end of the line 
seems hardly to be sufficient punctuation ac- 
cording to modern usage. — Tod, 3393. Read 
euch and ihr. Evidently the Swedes are meant, 
not the Swedish captain. 

Notes. Pro/., 131. Ihr altes deulsches 
Recht refers primarily to des Reimes Spiel t 
which is in apposition with it, only indirectly 
to the Knittelvers as such. If later on the 
editor says " The German public was then so 
unaccustomed to the use of metre in the 
drama," "metre" is undoubtedly a misprint 
for "rhyme." As to the Knittelvers used by 
Goethe in his Storm and Stress period, its ap- 
parent differences from Hans Sachs's verse 
seem to me to deserve more consideration than 
they generally receive at the hands of editors 
of Faust or Wallenstein. Cf., for example, 
Sommer, Die Metrik des Hans Sachs, p. 2 ff.; 
Helm, Zur Rhythmik der kurzen Reimpaare 
d. i6.Jh„ p. 99 ff.; Belling, Die Metrik Schil- 
lers, p. 244.— Lager, 14. Rhymes like fuhren: 
probieren every student of German has met 
by the dozen long before undertaking Wallen- 
stein. If the matter was to be mentioned at 
all, 6 : e and eu : ei rhymes should have been 
included. (Compare, for example, 179-181, 
314-315, 497-498, 640-641, etc.) The statement 
that such rhymes are also found "in Goethe, as 
in Faust, Pt. 1, 11. 62-64, 231-234" has a strange 
ring to it, considering the fact that they occur 
not only in all works of Goethe (Compare 
Belling, Goethes Metrik, ii, pp. 11-12; Vischer, 
Kleine Beitrage zur Charakteristik Goethes, 
Goethe-Jb., iv, p. 7 ; and Hildebrand's excel- 
lent article on this subject in Z.f.d. U., vii, 
153 ff - .), but in almost every German poet since 
the days of Sebastian Brant and Hans Sachs. 
Offhand I could mention only the purist Platen 
as a striking exception to this rule; and a 
glance into, for example, Tille's Songs of 
TO'day will convince one that even of the 
most modern poets the majority still follow 
the same usage. Lager, 70. Gemunkei and 
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Geschicke cannot be said to form alliteration. — 
Lager, 181. Refer to Lager, 14.— Lager, 263. 
Read "passieren lassen, tolerate." — Lager, 
271. Is Soff here not rather 'liquor* (so, for 
example, Sanders) than das Sau/en t — Lager, 
420. This pleonastic use of the possessive in 
modern colloquial speech, to my knowledge, 
is more common with the dative (south and 
midland) and accusative (north) than with the 
genitive. Compare Blatz, ii, 365. — Lager, 454. 
The dazu in the quotation from Sanders is 
meaningless. In Sanders it refers to eitt Ziel, 
immediately preceding. — Lager, 479. The re- 
mark is quite correct, but rather ill-placed in 
view of Churchill's excellent rendering "bottle 
.... battle." — Lager, 500. For "assonance" 
read "rhyme." — Lager, 554. The unusual auf 
niemand liigt requires a note. Compare, for 
example, Sirach, 19, 15. — Lager, 846. For 
Beding refer to Faust, 1, 1. 3001. — Pice, 82. 
In discussing the use of the pronouns of ad- 
dress, the rather unusual du in Tod, 1857 fT., 
and 3228 ff., should not have been overlooked. 
— Pice., 858. The unusually pleonastic form 
halt' auch geschehen sein konnen, for either 
half geschehn konnen (metrically acceptable) 
or kbnnte geschehen sein seems thus far to 
have escaped the attention of the editors. 
Compare the similar expression in Lessing's 
Emilia Galotti, ii, 4, Du hottest mir das 
sogleich sollen gemeldet haben. — Pice, 995 ff. 
The poetic import of this passage, as of 
Tod, 1 ff., can hardly be claimed to be de- 
pendent on an exact understanding of the as- 
trological points involved. If, however, an 
attempt is made to elucidate the matter, the 
explanations should not be more enigmatical 
than the text itself. Prof. Winkler's note bears 
comparison with those of Breul and Carruth, 
but, unless my own astronomical obtuseness is 
at fault, none of these notes represents the 
matter intelligibly. If the heavens (that is, 
day and night heavens, of course) are divided 
into twelve houses, six above and six below 
the horizon, and if the house just below the 
horizon in the east is counted as the first and 
called 'rising,' I am unable to see how the 
last, that is, twelfth house (so Breul and Car- 
ruth) or one of the last four (so Winkler) can 
possibly be called 'setting.' The last house 
by necessity is the one adjoining the first, and 



the seventh, that is, the one just above the 
horizon in the west, would be the setting one 
par excellence. (Cf., for example, the diagram 
in Brockhaus, Konversationslexikon, s. v. 
Horoskopty The numbering, by the way, 
does not proceed toward the zenith (Carruth), 
but in the opposite direction, that is, in the 
order in which the signs of the zodiac follow 
upon each other. As to the Ecken of 1. 997, I 
am inclined to consider this expression merely 
as a metaphor for an out-of-the-way place 
suggested by Hauser; for I cannot see how 
neighboring houses can intersect' and form 
'corners' or 'angles,' except possibly at the 
poles of their common axis. Or are we to 
think of the Eckh&user mentioned in the 
omitted passage after Tod, 21 (cf. Goedeke's 
edition, p. 209)? At any rate, seinen in 1. 997, 
literally interpreted, refers to corners of the 
heavens, not of the houses. These brief re- 
marks are more intended to raise a question 
than to settle it ; for what has been stated is 
sufficient, I believe, to prove the desirability 
of a thorough revision of our current notes on 
this point on the basis of the astrological au- 
thorities most likely to have been consulted by 
Schiller. Diintzer, who so often delights in 
treating extraneous matter at great length, 
merely refers in this instance to Schleiden's 
Wallenstein und die Astrologie, Lpzg., 1855, 
to which I have no access. — Pice, 2124. 
Refer to G'dtz, Weimar ed., p. 40, 1. 2, Bet 
Tisch geht alles drein.—Tod, 2. If Beller- 
mann's interpretation (in his second edition !) is 
correct, something should be said about the 
meaning of 1. 30.— Tod, 161. Der Doppelsinn 
des Lebens has a wider significance than 'his 
equivocal conduct. ' Compare Breul 's full note. 
— Tod, 164. The remarkable frequency of 
this construction (due to the style of one of the 
sources ?) in certain portions of the Gesch. d. 
dreissigjahr. Krieges might have been men- 
tioned. The parts edited by Prof. Palmer con- 
tain numerous examples. — Tod, 234. The 
statement " Euer is monosyllabic" (so also 
Breul) must be called in question, if we con- 

6 Cf. the still different explanation of Bellermann in his 
edition, where cadens, without reference to 'setting/ is taken 
to mean 'ominous/ Bellermann's explanation, indefinite as 
it is, tallies fairly well with the statement in Enc. Brit., 9th 
ed., ii. 742. (s. v. Astrology) : "The four ages of man had 
each three houses in the Zodiac. Each of this triple series 
was composed of a cardinal, a succeeding, and a declining or 
cadent house." 
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sider the relative frequency of anapestsin Wal- 
lenstein. While less frequent, they are not 
unheard of in even the first foot. Cf., for ex- 
ample, Pice, 1*05 and 4647. Also Belling, Die 
Metrik Schillers, p. 193. — Tod, 342. Sonst with 
transposed order, used as a subordinating con- 
junction (compare Sanders, s.v.,widrigenfalls) 
deserves comment. — Tod, 491. Refer to Pice, 
772.— Tod, 652. Unter ihrem Herzen, in its 
technical sense (ein Kind unter dent Herzen 
tragen) is not likely to be understood without 
a note.— Tod, 1242. Refer to 1. 1338.— Tod, 
1807. As plural Lager persisted far longer 
than as singular, so that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries Lager was felt as a secon- 
dary plural of Lager. Cf. Grimm and Sanders, 
where examples for the plural are quoted 
from authors like Becker, Ruckert, Klinger, 
Freiligrath and others, who would neyer have 
used it as a singular. — Tod, 1843. Gewehrin 
Arm calls for a note ; for the exact meaning 
does not seem at all clear. Compare Buch- 
heim, Breul, Fliigel, Muret-Sanders. In some 
way or other, as the context suggests, it must 
mean "stand at ease." — Tod, 2619. As to 
diesen Abend, as far as I can see, neither in- 
terpretation (the natural "this evening" or the 
unheard of "last evening") establishes a satis- 
factory chronology for the events concerned. 
Why then try to put an impossible interpreta- 
tion on a plain everyday expression ? If diesen 
Abend, spoken fairly late on a certain evening 
in February (cf. Tod, 2818 and 2825 !) can refer 
to the evening of the preceding day, it might 
just as well refer to almost anything else. On 
the other hand, I agree with Prof. Winkler in 
not accepting Kettner's explanation, which 
certainly is not so much of a panacea as Dr. 
Breul seems to think. It is not only unwar- 
ranted by fact, but it fails to explain. One 
needs to consider only this one point: Max 
leaves Pilsen in the early afternoon' and yet 
gets to Neustadt (at least sixty miles off) in 
time to open battle 'at nightfall' (that is, 
about five o'clock for February. Cf. 1. 3020) ! 
But the Swedish courier leaving Neustadt in 
the morning does not reach Eger (barely one- 
half that distance) until the evening ! It is 
true, Dr. Breul in his table, assigns Tod, iv, 
1-8 to the 'afternoon.' But if Wallenstein 
heard the firing in the evening or possibly late 



in the afternoon, and was then as far away from 
Eger as 11. 2621-2622 naturally suggest, he can- 
not have entered the city before night. Those, 
on the other hand, who explain diesen Abends 
gestern Abend (as Winkler and Carruth) are 
obliged not only to credit desperate Max and 
his Pappenheimer with a feat of sixty miles in 
from four to five hours, but also to expect 
Wallenstein with all his troops to have traveled 
fully thirty miles (Prof. Carruth compromises 
on twenty eight) in about the same length of 
time ! In short, to my mind, the chronology is 
hopelessly confused and furnishes a rather in- 
teresting and instructive parallel to the well- 
known iibermorgen in Faust, 3662, which like- 
wise has been twisted into a never-heard-of 
meaning. — Tod, 2628. Joachimsthal does not 
seem to refer primarily to the city but to the 
locality in general, hence itn instead of in. — 
Tod, 2840. Should there not be a note on 
Burg.as compared with Schloss (2831 and 3210), 
Festung (2839),and Sladt(284i)1—Tod,3p6o. The 
phrase "to cut his way through to Frauenberg" 
is rather misleading, considering that Frauen- 
berg is on the direct road from Pilsen to Neu- 
stadt so that Max could hardly have helped 
passing through it.— In the "index to persons 
and places," besides Biblical names, I miss 
Wismarand Znaim.— In the bibliography, the 
dates given for Buchheim's edition refer neither 
to the first nor to the last edition. Beller- 
mann's Schillers Dramen should be marked 
as a second edition. Of the correspondence 
with Goethe it would have been better to 
quote Vollmer's fourth edition of 1881 or the 
cheap Cotta edition of 1893, which contains 
several letters not even in Vollmer's last edi- 
tion. Boxberger's edition in the Collection 
Speemann is based on Vollmer's far less com- 
plete edition of 1870. 

In conclusion I take pleasure in giving re- 
newed expression to the feeling of obligation 
under which Prof. Winkler has placed us by 
what he has done for the critical study of 
Wallenstein on the part of both students and 
teachers. The preceding suggestions, as a 
partial liquidation of my individual obliga- 
tion, are offered in the hope that they may 
prove of benefit to the editor in the eventual 
revision of his work and to other scholars in 
the preparation of subsequent editions. 
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II. 

As compared with the first edition of 1894, 
Prof. Carruth's second edition exhibits a suf- 
ficient amount of change and revision to justify 
a few additional remarks. 

In the introduction there is some expansion 
in "the list of persons" (Kammerfrau, no ref- 
erence; Konig ; Liechtenstein; on p. lxxxi, 
I. 8, "Pice. 619," instead of 680), in the re- 
marks on "the text" (the wording suggests 
that the Rues manuscript contained a complete 
text), and in the chapter on "bibliographical 
suggestions" which, however, is not particu- 
larly accurate now (Ranke, 4th. ed. 1882, in- 
stead of 4th. ed. 1880, or 5th. ed. 1895 ; Lilien- 
krohn, instead of Liliencron ; Godeke 1867, 
instead of Goedeke, 1867-76; Bellermann, 1891, 
instead of 1888-91, 2nd. ed. 1898 ; Friedrich, 
instead of Fraedrich. Accuracy is the soul of 
bibliography !). A list of "subjects for themes" 
has been newly added. Generally, however, 
the introduction is practically unchanged, as 
indeed it did not call for any considerable 
changes. 

The principal labor of revision the editor has 
bestowed upon the text and notes. The former 
is now as excellent, as before it was unsatis- 
factory. The type is large and clear, and 
numerous "Stichproben" proved it to be prac- 
tically free from inaccuracies (Prol., 1. in, 
"er" should be spaced ; 1. 120, read "mit einem 
Mai," cf. Pice, 1. 2642, where, however, the 
spacing is wrong ; Tod, 1. 2194, read "meiste"). 
As to the notes, there has been a considerable 
amount of revision of the old material, al- 
though not every inaccuracy of the first edition 
has been removed (Brieg, for example, with 
its twenty thousand inhabitants is still 'a small 
town, while Gitschin with its less than ten 
thousand is 'a large city'). On the whole, 
however, the revision and expansion seem to 
have been done with considerable care. The 
new edition contains about sixty-nine pages of 
notes as against the forty-seven pages of the 
first. This increase is commendable not only 
from a scholarly, but also from a pedagogical 
standpoint. For sixty-nine fairly open pages 
of notes should not be liable to the charge of 
"over-editing" in case of a text of seven 
thousand six hundred lines, that is, a text 
about four times as long as Hermann unci 



Dorothea, twice as long as Nathan, and by 

one-half longer than the First Part of Faust. 

Prof. Carruth's second edition, in many ways, 

is a great improvement on the first. In its 

present form the book will well answer the 

needs of all who do not intend to study the 

drama as extensively and critically as those 

whom Dr. Breul and Prof. Winkler have had 

in mind in the preparation of their editions. 

A. R. Hohlfbld. 
University of Wisconsin. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Huit contes choisis par Guy de Maupassant. 
Selected and edited with notes by Elizabeth 
M. White, Teacher of French, English 
High School, Worcester, Mass. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1900. vii, 94 pp. With 
portrait. 

Dix contes modernes des tneilleurs auteurs du 
jour. Edited by H. A. Potter, A. B., 
Master of Modern Languages in the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. With 
notes and English paraphrases for retransla- 
tion. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1900. iv, 
95PP- 
Collections of contes still commend them- 
selves, it would seem, to most teachers of 
French. During the last decade a goodly 
number of these editions have been offered 
us, and not a few of them have proved most 
attractive and satisfactory aids in the earlier 
courses of our college schedules. The two 
volumes to be noticed here have points of 
merit which render them fully as valuable as 
many that have come before, and they are 
thus to be cordially welcomed and added to 
our available material for effective work. 

Of the Huit contes choisis by Maupassant it 
may be said, first, that it is a well printed and 
handy little book which adapts itself excel- 
lently to second-year work. The collection is 
—as the editor remarks in a brief, but pointed 
and adequate introduction — not intended for 
elementary classes, and accordingly but few 
notes are inserted. Those which are given, 
however, are, for the most part, peculiarly ap- 
propriate, especially so in case of a few words 
of possibly doubtful import, which, if the 
student were left to himself, might receive an 
unfortunate interpretation. Two similar cases 
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